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DOCUMENTS EXPEDITIWG PROJECT 


REFUGEES IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Pursuant to section 136 of Public Law 603, 79th Congress, the Com 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives, through its 
hairman, the Honorable Chauncey W. Reed, appointed and author- 





zed the Honorable Emanuel Celler, its ranking Democratic member, 
tO act as a special subcommittee for the p Irpose of making a study 
of the refugee problem in Pakistan and India \M[rs. Bess E. Dick, the 
former chief clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary, was authorized 
to act as consultant to the special subcommittee This report is sub 
mitted pursuant to such authorizations 

The subcommittee arrived in Kara 1} Pa Stan, oO! Mh irsda' No 
vember 2 953, and left on Sundav, November 29, 1953 From 
Pakistan the subcommittee proceeded to India, arriving December 


and leavine December 7. 195 
l‘o obta Ih background material thre subs mmmittesc spent an umber 


of days in each of the following countries: England, Italy, Israel, and 


Key pt The subcommittee had le tt the [ nited States on November } 
and returi ed December i) 1953 


INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps no clearer indicator of the turbulence of our age exists 
than in the uprooting of vast numbers of people who, torn from theu 
roots amidst anguish and bloodshed, seek in countries of their resettle- 
ment or temporary residence to restore to themselves a sense of theu 
individual worth and dignity as human beings 

The subcommittee wishes to incorporate by reference House Report 
No. 1687 of the 81st Congress, 2d session, titled “The Displaced Per- 


sons Analytical Bibliography as well as report No. 1515, 83d Con- 
cress, 2d session, entitled “Establishing the Office of Refugees and Inter 
national Migration.’’ The displaced persons of Europe, as evidenced 


by these reports, have been the subject of innumerable reports and 
investigations. The tragic uprooting propelled by Naz: ideology was 
repeated and augmented by expulsions and voluntary exile created 
by the Communist creed of aggression and domination. These have, 
n turn, been beneficiaries of national legislation and international 
agreement This is not to sav, by any means, that the Kuropean 
displac ed-persons problem has been dissipated It has. however, been 
partially diminished by a concentrated approac h 

On the other hand, the problems created by the uprooting of some 
15 million people which followed upon the partition of India in August 
of 1947 have received little public attention. It is the purpose of this 
report to direct attention to this imbalance of public interest and 
concern. The problem of the Asiatic refugees is of particular perti- 
nence at this point when historical necessity dictates a shifting of the 
lens to include in our global view the countries of Asia as well as the 
countries of Europe. 

BACKGROUND 


The refugee problem in India and Pakistan did not begin with the 
partition of British India in August of 1947. The Hindu-Moslem 
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antagon sms had been brought sharply nto focus throughout the whol 
be od of negotiation for Indian independence As early as 1947 intel 
ommiuna ots foreshadowed the viol nee and massacres that were 
o come with unbelieval force with the actual fact of partitioning. 
Wem e into consideration that the principles of partition wer 
he nego rs on lune 1947. and that two sovereign 
7) Pa in and lia, were to come into being some 9 weeks 
l WWI followes \ perhaps the most unparatlle| a population 
f It mated that between 12 and 15 mullion 
| perio Oni mol t] Pop ley Lon 
loubted] he gross fowl state s. Violence 
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800,000 families were thus placed on the land The government 
lent families supplies which amounted to some $32 million 
The difficulty of the refuges problem in India, in the Opin1on of the 


subcommittee, has centered inn sth urban dwellers Those who 
cathered in the urban centers possessed a mixture of unrelated skills 
occupations, background, and education. Among these refugees wer 


and still are to be found, erstwhile landlords clerical help small shop- 


kee pers, and monevle nae rs Such accommodations as could De 
found in housing were both distasteful and unfamiliar to some, and to 
others were of a type similar to that which they had had previously 


The Government refugee proaran 


Beginning with the utilization of all means of communication 


including railways, roads, telegraphs, and telephones, and the utiliza 


tion of the Indian Arm\ and Roval Ind an Air Fores | e Government 


; 


} 


bilitation Ol 


of India set into motion a vast program of relief and reha 

the refugees, a program which still occupies a considerable portion of 
official planning During 1947-48 a budget of 10 crores of rupees was 
earmarked for relief Camps were set up throughout the ountry 
numbering at one time 160 Food was supplied free to Moslems and 
non-Moslems in refugee camps, as were medical supplies and services 
Tents, army barracl s, mud huts as well as Vario charitabl ana 
religious institutes, which had been emptied by the Moslems crossing 


into Pakistan. were pressed into use New houses and some whole 
towns were constructed or financed by the Government Employ 
ment exchanges were set into operation for placement of the urban 


relugees Individual loans were made to students arn Misinessmen 


It is estimated that durine the vear 1953 the Government spent 


hal litst 9} » QOF vill a +} } ++ 
on rehabilitation alone SOTLL 209U MIDIO! s ( subcommM Lee 
believes. Is exclusive ot thre (;,overnment dole lt s estimated tha 
SOE 74.000 mostly women children the aged and mim vere on 
these rolls in the vear 1951—52 
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The problem, the subcommittee concludes, of the urban refugee 
despite concerted governmental attack, is not dissipated. Some stay 
on in the urban centers as land squatters, others as residents of the 
Government’s refugee camps, and outeamp refugees on Government 
relief rolls. Many, the subcommittee noted, have sunk into apatheti 
acceptance of the situation and have the appearance of dribbling out 
their days without hope of change 

Since unemployment and underemployment are an everpresent 
economic characteristic of the veneral urban population ib cal 
readily be seen that the refugees have added to the dissatisfactions 
already existing in the urban populations and have increased the 
tensions which tend to find unfortunate political expression 
roup tocether an 


\s has heen noted, the tendeney oft refugees to 


y 


the inability of the Government to pe rsuade greater dispersion have 


resulted, in some part, in the failure of assimilation. They identify 
themselves with and of refugees. There are refugee associations, 
refugee newspapers, and refugee political factions, which are wooed 
as such by politicians I irther encouraging retugee cohesion SOT 


of the antagonisms which existed formerly between Hindus and 
Moslems have been transferred to antagonisms between refugee an 
at nrefugee FTOUps 


Rural resettlement in East Punjab and the “PEPSU” was made 


in three stages—immediate, temporary, and permanent. At first the 
abandoned Moslem land was given to agriculturists in groups. Eacl 
croup was given an area eq ial to the plow units it needed This 


in turh, was subdivided so that each family had a definite area to 
cultivate This was late abandoned to vive way to the plan O 
distributing holdings in accordance with what each family had hel 
in the area now held by Pakistan The small owners received ar 
equivalent area but the larger landholders were granted allotments 


based on proportionate ratings. 
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The urban rehabilitation program has not, as the subcommittee 
found, progressed as satisfactorily as has rural rehabilitation By 
April 1949 about 1.4 million persons had been accommodated in about 
200,000 evacuee houses in India. Various housing schemes were 
being addressed to about 800,000 additional persons Ten thousand 
mud huts had been constructed in East Punjab and 3,700 tenements 
in Delhi The Government of India in the past 6 years has addressed 
itself vigorously to a housing program for refugees, but that has been 
only one of the approaches to the problem 

The Government has sought to provide for gainful employment 
through the allotment of shops and business premises the grant of 
loans, the promotion of cottage and small-scale industry, vocational 
and technical training. Special provisions were and are made for the 
training of women and girls in tailoring, embroidery work, spinning 
fruit preserving, soap making, as well as training of 
teachers, stenographe1 s, and domestic servants 


Sd 
nurses, MIdwivesy 


The statement of Sardar Tarlok Singh, Director General of Reha 


bilitation in Punjab from September 1947 to December 1949, made in 
1948, merits the attention of the committes 

Out of the tragedy e said ht ive emerged a red people and sucl 
an awakening and deter ‘ turn ra \ lat 


He continued 


Spe ral provects 


} 
townh based 


The subcommittee visited Nilokheri. This is a refugee 
on cooperatives, located SH miles north of LD 1] It 1 built on land 
which had previously been covered by thick jungl In addition to 
the housing, an intensive vocational training program has been unde 


taken in the town 


In Nilokheri the subcommittee saw and inspected a well-equippe: 


engineering workshop with a found a printing press, and a tanner) 
These are run by cooperatives which return to the Government the 
moneys lent to them for the starting of the business proyects | 
addition thereto it has a polvtechnic with hundreds of students 
There the subcommittee saw hu eds Of men and ymen and children 
busily engaved m the lear ll of technieal skills on a s ale heretofore 
unknown on the subcontinent 

The subcommittee likewise visited Faridabad, a town which holds 
ovel t OOO house 3 There too, encouragement and incentives have 
been provided for the esti blishment ot medium eal mMmaustry In 
Faridabad is a modern shoe factory which gives gainful employment 


to some 2,000 families 
The subcommittee saw a number of 


education of displaced childres The subcommittee was advised 


schools established for the 
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that such schools were opened in all refugee camps as an effort to 
attack the huge illiteracy problem present throughout all of India 

Among the trades for which training is given the refugees will be 
found metalwork, cabinet making, brickla ving Cas welding, watch 
repairing, mechanical draftsmanship, tailoring, and the manufacture 
and repair of furniture 

The major problems attendant upon refugee movements can be 
categorized as (1) economic insecurity, (2) housing difficulties, (3) 
moral degeneration, (4 


refugee children and unattached women, and 


i 


y maladjustments 


49 
1 \ 44 
I\ ( a t P 
{ i 
rH SITUATIO IN PAKISTAN 
Vhe Government of Pakistan has claimed an influx of about 8 


million refugees as of March 1953 I" 


hree-fourths of the refugees 
were cultivators of the land. Present estimates indicate that about 


1.200.000 have settled on the land and that about 400,000 are still 

waiting to be settled. The resettlement of these 400.000 ager 

ilturists must necessarily wait upon project of reclamation and 
on 


Che urban refugees, again, as in India, have not lent themselv 


quicker ail solution of the probl mi. It has peen roughly esti 
d that about one half of the irban refugees are witbout shelter 
n Karachi, where laree numbers of urban sees settled, we find 
he ime of the magnitude of this propiem At the time of parti- 
on, Karachi had a population of about 400,000. It is presently 


mated that the population of Karachi has increased to 1.300.000 


N ’ thre nflu WiLO Karn 11 ended Var i! 


Ing’ estimates of refugee 


ls into Karachi give the figures of 200 to 1.000 per week 
In Karachi th subcommittee saw refugees liv ne on Vacant lot 
nm pavements, sidewalks, and usine every available open space fol 
Vin purposes The subcommitte saw the tents and mud houses, 
most of which consist of one roo with no sanitation facilities at all 
nnumerable times the subcommittee was told that “Only the sun 
ives Karachi from epidemics.” 
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Pakistan’s views of the refugee problem can best be described 


in the words of the press attaché at its Embassy in Washington, Mr 


Salman A. Ali, who stated in an address delivered on February 20, 


1953: 

la re i Ss ‘ : N \ a 
and tl por t ~ () e , 
and he fave | hin : 
Wel ay f ae 
ata ( pace f hr ; 
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the far enor ‘ uM ; ' > 
with and providing fe . ; St ae 
80 million people, and ba P fugee pl 

In its dimensions it has narallel in world } 


the eities of Lahore Multan Lvallpur, ana Mor tvgomery In West 
Punjab. The land which had been evacuated by non-Moslems Wiis 
surveved and divided into units Land temporal ily was Assigne dona 
yearly basis to agricultural families. These families were given seeds, 
bullocks, farming implements, and government loans. As in India, 
an attempt was made on a graded scale to provide holdings similar 
to those which the refugees had left behind 

The Thal project was begun to reclaim the barren land which 
lies in the triangle between the Indus and Jehlum Rivers. The 


Jinnah Barrage was built which, with the canal svstem, will ulti- 


The main concentration of refugee camps Pakis 


mately reclaim, it is estimated, almost 2 million acres of desert. In 
this area townships have sprung up as well as villages. The settler 
is given a three-room house and barn An interest-free loan of 
$2,000 is given to each family and is ré pavabli in 25 to 40 vears 

A similar project, the Lower Sind Barrage, is already undet 


construction 

Since there is no large-scale industry of any kind in Pakistan, the 
solutions for urban refugees were of a completely different and cer 
tainly more complex nature. Thousands of unskilled laborers and 
factory workers had flocked into Karachi and Lahore and the few 
small factories which did exist could not absorb them. ‘There was 
and is today, a shortage of building materials, spare parts, pig iron 
steel, and tools. Neither were the urban refugees trained to replace 
the professional classes which had left Pakistan. The Government 
has undertaken the establishment of cooperative and cottage industry 
the building of houses and small factories. Near Karachi several 
towns have been built, one of which, Nazinbad, the subcommittes 
visited 

Nazinbad has 5 neighborhood units, each accommodating about 
2.000 families. In each 200-acre neighborhood, 100 acres are allocated 
for houses, 50 acres for open spaces, 15 acres for schools, 15 for roads, 
and 20 for shops, markets, service industries, public buildings, and 
community centers The housing areas have been leas« d to individual 
refugees who have built their own homes in accordance with specifica- 
tions set down by the municipal corporation. For those without 
funds at all. the Government built 3,000 housing units on a 75-acre 
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area. Similar towns are now in the planning stage and at this writing, 
the subcommittee is informed, one or two have been constructed 
Aurangabad Colony, in the neighborhood of Nazinbad, comprises 


(5 acres. Three thousand quarters have been constructed, each con- 
aining one room, a veranda, a small courtyard, a kitchen, and a 
atrine There are accommodations for some 15,000 refugees 

Phere is a shoemakers’ colony consisting of 250 quarters 

The Lalukhet Colonies are divided into two parts, one of 330 
LC! and the other of 170 acer he 170-acre portion has been 
allotted to those refugees who are in a position to build their own 

{ the other portion ol () acres was allotted to pe rsons unable 

to build their own homes 

fhe subcommittee visited the Drigh Village Colony This is a 
arve colonv consisting Of some 655 acres soth housing and com- 


mercial ventures have been constructed and can accommodate some 


65,000 refugees Much emphasis has been placed on cooperative 
housing such as can be found in the Pakistan Kmplovees Cooperative 
Housing Project and the Pir llahi Bux Colony 

Industrial centers for the making of tovs, lockmaking, needlework, 
weaving, machine embroidery, knitting, have all been encouraged by 


the Refugee Rehabilitation Finance Corp. at Karachi and at Landhi 
by the Technical Industrial Home, Karachi, for refugee women, by 
the Muslim Women Industrial Home, Karachi, by the Industrial 
Enterprises of Refugee Industrialists 


\ special problem is the Federal capital Karachi, which attracts 
an increasing number of refugees Karachi undoubtedly is the most 
congested town in Pakistan It has been estimated that there are 


still some 40,000 families in Karachi living on pavements and in 
absent from the 
ight of the refugees in their squalor 
and misery creates a vivid impression on the visitor to Karachi. 


open spaces. The refugee problem can never 
minds of the residents and the s 


In the first 4 vears, Pakistan spent some $58 million on refugee relief 
and rehabilitation and since then $32 million has been set aside for 
rehabilitation programs. The Government has also promulgated a 
refugee tax, the receipts from which are set aside for construction 
work, scholarships, the building of towns, and furthering of agriculture 

It has been estimated that 1 person in 9 throughout the whole 
country Is a refuges and that in West Pakistan 1 person out of every 
5 isa refugee. It has likewise been estimated as late as March 1952 
that 4 out of every 5 persons in the Federal capital, Karachi, were 
refugees. Refugees stiJl living in temporary camps number into the 
thousands and a million have vet to he adequately settled. 

While no particularized breakdown of figures as to numbers, sex, 
skills, and occupations ¢ ould be cathe red, the subcommittee, however, 
did receive a more generalized numbers report. Some 5,487,000 ref- 
ugees poured into West Pakistan during the last 4 months of 1947. 
West Pakistan includes Punjab, Sind, North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, and Bahawalpur States. In East Pakistan (East 
Bengal) it is estimated that about 1 million displaced persons found 
their wav there. Though enforced migration was over by March 1948, 
numbers have continued to arrive, as indicated by the following 
breakdown 
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laste V.—Entry of refugees into West Pakistan since February 1950 
Month Year yumi i _— rien Number of 
i =e rivals 
February : 456 
x 2 
Mar ‘ Fé 1952 420 
ope N 2 147 
May Ay 152 118 
June i > lf 
uly } no m6 
Aug x | 1952 on 
Sent he Ia ‘a 
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Octobe : s 2i4 
November 8 liber oa oo 
Dec her N on 17 
S 4 1 »s 
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Januar ) I +0) 
February % ; — 
Marc ee on 
pa 20 March. 2) 489 
May & SA¢ \y : 747 
June 5 , M 3 09 
July ") ee 
in ) » 738 
Augu ) Tul = 17 
1] ) 8 
septell Der : . 
October Au 19 » 0 
Novem be oe 1 4t 
ecember 8 U , 815 
F No ) 1.8] 
Potal } Rr 
{ i 4 4 


The two main activities with reference to urban rehabilitation have 
been the providing of housing and employment opportunities, plus 
vocational training. Some of the housing provided has been or 
pucca huts made of baked bricks, to be allotted to poorer refugees; 
other housing has been more ambitious. Cottage industries have 
been established in Multan, Gujranwala, Shikarpur, Hyderabad, 
Bholari, and Karachi 

CONCLUSIONS 


While this report has dealt primarily with the attempts of both the 
Governments of India and Pakist: an to solve the refugee problem, = 
subcommittee must, however, stress the fact that the magnitude 
this proble m, the toll it has taken of human life and dignity, the com- 
plexities it has added to the de pressed economies of India and Pakistan, 
call for far greater expenditures, far greater effort, and far greater 
study than the Governments of India and Pakistan can humanly 
give at this point in their development 

Having emerged only some 6 years ago as sovereign nations, 
faced with economic and administrative problems of Staggering pro- 
portions, these Governments nonetheless had undertaken the task of 
refugee relief and re habilits ation as primary obliga tions without calling 
upon external help. The subcommittee commends these Govern 
ments for their shouldering of these responsibilities 

The fact that the refugee problem in both countries has not been 
solved in its entirety carries with it no blame for the work, the 
effort, the imagination, and the money already spent by these 
Governments in the alleviation of human suffe ring It is not the will 


that is at fault. but the capacity The refuges probl m has not only 
added to the strain of relations between these two a 
but has 


particularly in the question of the evacuee property dispute, 
ms agnified the prob lems which face both Governments in their sincere 


attempts to move forward toward economic independence 
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This report on the refugee problem in India and Pakistan must be 
plac ed in context with more general surveys, economic and social, of 
India and Pakistan for a more thorough and sympathetic under- 
standing. It is admitted by the subcommittee that a thorough study 
of the refugee problem cannot be made without reference to the 
vener? al economic and soci: al climate of India and Pakistan. 

The subcommittee has attempted in this report to give some indi- 
cation of the magnitude of this problem and to touch here and there 
ipon some of the efforts made toward its solution. It is admitted, 
moreover, that a 2-week period can permit only the most general and 
even hurried of surveys 

The subcommittee therefore offers the following tentative recom- 
mendations: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives, in accordance with its authority, authorize a further and more 
detailed study of the refugees of Pakistan and India and relate them 
to other such authorized surveys of refugees in the Far and Middle 
East as may be made. 

2. That the Committee on the Judiciary urge the administration 
to encourage the establishment of a regional approach to the dissipa- 
tion of this problem. The basic — of the Colombo plan can be 
applied to the refugee problem—a plan which is one of cooperation, 
each country doing what is can in fm ing the refugee problem of the 
area as a whole. Thus, the fostering of an Eastern Refugee Inter- 
governmental Committee can lead to an interexchange of data, recom- 
mendations, financial assistance, and technical training which, 
through the principle of mutual assistance, can attack the refugee 
problem. The membership can include all Asiatic and eastern coun- 
tries which number among their problems that of the refugee. Through 
this medium of shared interests and problems, ways may develop of 
fostering more friendly relations between countries and a better under- 
standing among them. The United States can lend such assistance as 
self-interest and the needs of these nations dictate. It is not sug- 
gested, however, that the United States participate as a full and active 
member, since the recommendation is based on the necessity for 
developing the regional approach. 

3. The most direct and telling aid the United States can give to the 
Governments of India and Pakistan is increased economic and tech- 
nical help. The solution of the refugee problem depends upon the 
veneral economu development of India and Pakistan. No other 
motive need be attached to economic and technical assistance than 
that of concern for human needs and hopes. Economic strength 
India and in Pakistan is one of the guaranties of world peace and the 
healthy growth of democrati wr in all areas of the world. 

4. That the Committee on the Judiciary urge ee to 
invite a study under the auspices of the United Nations of the differ- 
ences and similarities between European and eastern refugees to 
explore the possibilities of a common approach to the mass involuntary 
shifts of populations to which this age most particularly has been 
witness. It is not difficult to foresee that many of the world’s conflicts 
of today have led, and will continue to lead, LO partition. The 
United Nations must therefore find itself prepared to meet population 
shifts, voluntary and involuntary, which occur at partition, in dramatic 
and sudden manner, 








